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r> ^lL S* Can Grow 
^ ; Own Rubber If States 
Or Local Leaders Act 

With the price of crude rubber past 
the $1 a pound mark and with no im- 
mediate relief in sight, due in part at 
least to the practical workings of the 
British Stevenson restriction plan, the 
Philippine Legislature, which opens its 
annual sessions this week, has an ex- 
cellent opportunity of securing for the 
Islands large investments in the rubber- 
producing industry. American rubber 
companies, who are suffering from the 
high price of the crude product, are 
ready to enter the producing field under 
the American flag if certain restrictions 
in the Philippine land laws are removed. 
Should the Philippine Legislature fail 
to take any action along this line, Con- 
gress has it within its power to do so 
and thus save the American tire con- 
sumer hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually. 

No region in the world is better 
adapted for rubber culture than the 
island of Mindanao of the Philippine 
group, according to a report just made 
by a special Federal Investigating com- 
mission. On this island could be raised 
all the rubber needed by this country — 
but the industry has not been started 
there, except on a very small scale, be- 
cause the Philippine land law restricts 
land holdings by individual corpora- 
tions to 2,500 acres, and this is an area 
much too small for rubber culture on a 
commercial scale large enough to meet 
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Philippine Trade Shows 

$2,500,000 Gain in May 

Total trade of the Philippine 
Islands for May amounted to 
$24,272,500, an advance of ap- 
proximately $2,500,000 over the 
total trade of the preceding month, 
U. S. Assistant Trade Commission- 
er George has cabled the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The increase was most notice- 
able in exports, although with the 
exception of cotton and manufac- 
tures, and cotton cloth — which 
showed decreases compared with 
the April trade— all import items 
registered increases. 



the demands of the American market, 
which uses three-fourths of all the rub- 
ber raised in the world. 

With rubber growing under the 
American flag, the American tire manu- 
facturer would be freed from the arti- 
ficial control over the raw product now 
being exercised by Great Britain. No 
such unreasonably high prices as now 
prevail would he possible. 

It takes at least seven years for rub- 
ber trees to reach maturity, so that if 
this country is to grow its rubber under 
its own flag, a start should be made im- 
mediately. It is up to the Philippine 
Legislature or as a last resort to Con- 
gress to make the establishment of this 
important industry possible in the 
Philippines iby amending the Philippine 
land laws. 



Philippines To Be 
Commercial Center 
Of Orient in Future 

E. C. Barle, Port Works Engineer, 
Port of Manila, P. I., and Vice Chair- 
man of the Manila Harbor Board, lays 
great stress upon the commercial im- 
portance of the rtiilippines and the port 
of Manila in the future development of 
American and world trade in the Far 
East. 

Manila, today, with a population of 
300,000 people, has modern docking 
and loading facilities with anchorage 
space for the largest ships plying the 
Pacific. It is the principal port of 
entry and chief commercial centre of 
the Philippines, a group of tropical 
islands of approximately 115,000 square 
miles of territory, rich in agricultural 
and timber lands which produce, in 
large quantities, coconuts, coconut oil, 
copra, hemp, sugar, fine hardwood 
products, lumber and rubber, all for 
export. 

As a Pacific trade centre the port of 
Manila is ideally situated for the dis- 
tribution of American products to the 
great markets of the Orient. Within a 
decade Manila has assumed a position 
of great importance to American com- 
merce in the Far East, and is rapidly 
becoming the store house and trans- 
shipping centre for American manufac- 
turers. American (business is no longer 
required to maintain at considerable ex- 
pense large stocks of material at various 
Oriental ports as in the past, but may 
now make direct shipments from Manila 
where stocks may be concentrated. 
From Manila orders from Oriental cus- 
tomers may be executed in from two to 
six days as against thirty to forty-five 
from distant America. Regular sailing 
(Continued on page 3, col. 3) 
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Philippine Facts 
At Time of Insular 
American Occupation 

I. In 1896 an uprising against Spanish 
authority occurred in certain Tagalog 
provinces adjacent to Manila; its orig- 
inal purpose, definitely expressed at the 
time, having nothing to do with inde- 
pendence, but merely looking to the re- 
form of specified abuses. 

II. On December 15, 1897, following 
the Treaty of Biacnabato, Aguinaldo, 
who was then the Filipino leader, sur- 
rendered, dismissed the insurgent 
forces and, with some of his subordi- 
nate chiefs, left the Philippines. Spain 
had put down the insurrection. 

III. After war had been declared 
against Spain by the United States in 
April, 1898, Aguinaldo returned to the 
Philippines (via Singapore where he 
had an interview with the American 
Consul General, E. Spencer Pratt), not 
arriving in Manila, however, until after 
the Spanish fleet had been destroyed by 
Dewey. 

IV. While the Americans were wait- 
ing for the arrival of additional troops, 
Aguinaldo, operating partly with arms 
secured from the captured Spanish ar- 
senal at Cavite and partly with impor- 
tations permitted by Dewey, attacked 
the Spanish garrisons outside Manila 
and drove them within the protection 
of the old Walled City and its outlying 
forts. Here he was iblocked — these 
fortifications being impregnable to any 
force of guns the insurgents could 
muster. 

V. On June 12, 1898, and again on 
August 1, 1898, Aguinaldo and his mili- 
tary group issued "Proclamations of 
Independence"; and on September 29, 
1898, a "Philippine Republic" was pro- 
claimed at Malolos. 

VI. On August 13, 1898, Manila was 
entered by the American forces. 

VII. Despite Filipino assertions to 
the contrary, both Consul General Pratt 
a ad Admiral Dewey have expressly de- 
nied having ever "verbally promised" 
that Philippine Independence would be 
recognized by the United States. 

VIH. The final treaty of peace be- 
tween the United States and Spain was 
signed in Paris on December 10, 1898. 
Article III was as follows: "Spain cedes 
to the United States the Archipelago 
known as the Philippine Islands." 



At this time the Islands had a public 
debt of $20,000,000 on account of cer- 
tain bonds issued by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment secured by a special guaranty 
of the Philippine customs. This amount 
of money was paid by the United States 
to Spain under the terms of the Treaty, 
upon Spain's assumption of this indebt- 
edness. 

IX. The "Philippine Constitution" 
was proclaimed on January 23, 1899. 
At least ninety per cent of the inhabi- 
tants did not and could not voice their 
needs or desires in any manner, did not 
know what it was all about, and were 
not even remotely represented in any of 
the deliberations. 

X. The Filipinos did not "win their 
independence from the Spanish Crown," 
Spanish sovereignty having been de- 
stroyed and supplanted by the United 
States before anything even approaching 
independence had developed. 

XI. In March, 1901, Aguinaldo was 
captured by General Funston, and short- 
ly thereafter took the oath of allegiance. 

XII. In what is known as the Dia- 
mond Rings Case, 183 U. S. 176, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
speaking through Chief Justice Fuller, 
decided that by this Treaty the Philip- 
pine Archipelago became "domestic ter- 
ritory" of the United States. The 
opinion of the Court was in part as fol- 
lows: 

"By the 3rd Article of the Treaty, 
Spain ceded to the United States 'the 
Archipelago known as the Philippine 
Islands,' and the United States agreed 
to pay Spain the sum of $20,000,000 
within three months. The Treaty was 
ratified; Congress appropriated the 
money; the ratification was proclaimed. 
The treaty-making power, the executive 
power, the legislative power, concurred 
in the completion of the transaction. 

"The Philippines thereby ceased, in 
the language of the Treaty, 'to be 
Spanish.' Ceasing to be Spanish, they 
ceased to be foreign country. They 
came under the complete and absolute 
sovereignty and dominion of the United 
States, and so became territory of the 
United States over which civil govern- 
ment could he established. The result 
was the same although there was no 
stipulation that the native inhabitants 
should be incorporated into the body 
politic, and none securing to them the 
right to choose their nationality. Their 
allegiance became due to the United 
States, and they became entitled to its 
protection." 



Philippines To Be Commercial 
Center of Orient in Future 

(Continued from page I, col. S) 
schedules are maintained by lines operat- 
ing from Manila to Amoy, China; Hong- 
kong; Saigon, French Indo-China; Cal- 
cutta and Madras, India; Colombo, Cey- 
lon; Singapore, Straits Settlements, and 
to the Javanese ports of Batavia, Sura- 
baya and Sandakan. A regular service 
i3 also conducted between Manila and 
the Australian ports of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Auckland, and between 
Manila and Shanghai, China, and the 
Japanese ports of Kobe, Yokohama, 
Nagasaki and Moji. 

The Port of Manila now offers a ser- 
vice to overseas shippers unsurpassed 
by any port in the Orient. It is served 
by an extensive railway system of 
Luzon and by a number of inter-island 
steamship lines operating approximately 
seventy-five vessels. This central posi- 
tion insures prompt distribution of im- 
ports and makes the port the export 
base for the products of the Islands. 

Manila Harbor is thirty miles from 
the sea up the Pasig River. This stream 
divides the waterfront of the port into 
north and south* waterfront districts. 
The harbor consists of 1,250 acres of 
anchorage, protected by ten thousand 
feet of rock breakwater. About 7,000 
feet of berthing space is available at the 
four government-owned piers and bulk- 
head wharfage in the harbor, sufiicient 
to permit the berthing of ten large 
trans-Pacific vessels. More wharfage 
and bulkhead space is now heing made 
available for the year 1926. Numerous 
bonded warehouses provide ample stor- 
age space for all classes of cargo at low 
rates. Several large warehouses are 
situated in the vicinity of the piers, and 
private and insular-owned refrigerating 
and cold storage plants are maintained 
for putblic use. The average harbor 
depth within the approved anchorage 
area is thirty feet at zero tide. 

In less than a quarter of a century the 
inhabitants of the Philippines, under 
American guidance, have been awakr 
ened from their lethargy, to become real 
and potential factors in the consump- 
tion of products and manufactures of 
America. The annual consumption of 
American exports in the Philippines now 
totals $60,000,000, or more than one- 
third of the value of United States ex- 
ports to Continental China. The insular 
production of native raw products has 
developed tremendously also. Exports 
from the Philippines to the United 
States last year exceeded, in value, 
$97,088,444, as against the total ex- 
ports of China to the United States for 
the same period of only $108,594,778. 



